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New Insurance LrireraTure 

Insurance Yearbooks for each of the Scandina- 
vian countries have again appeared, giving the re- 
sults of the business in all its branches for the 
year 1919. One is published in Copenhagen, to- 
gether with two other statistical books on the sub- 
ject; one in Stockholm, and one in Christiania, this 
last being a consolidation of two former yearbooks 
into one. In addition thereto the insurance maga- 
zines of each country give regular reports of the 
business done by each company. Furthermore, 
all the best insurance yearbooks published in for- 
eign countries give more or less information on 
the business transacted by the Scandinavian com- 
panies. Such yearbooks are published in London, 
Paris, Berne, Rome, Amsterdam, Vienna, New 
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York, Toronto, and Buenos Aires, in the magne 
of the countries represented. The names of these 
books may be obtained from the American-Scan- 
DINAVIAN Review. 


CHANGE or NAME 

The Norwegian Neptune Joint Stock Insurance 
Company was incorporated in Christiania for cas- 
ualty business with a capital of 2,000,000 kroner 
It is a direct continuation of Neptune Insurance 
Company of that city, organized in 1916. 
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FINANCIAL 


Notes About Issues in the Financial World 
Most Interesting to Readers of the Review 


SwepisH CoMpanies Dovusite Caprrau 

Since the end of 1918 there has been a tremend- 
ous growth of Swedish companies. The capital in 
1913 was 2,800,000,000 kronor for all companies 
combined, and totals now more than 6,000,000,000 
kronor. According to the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, the share capital of the shipping companies 
has increased from 28,500,000 kronor to 281,000,- 
000 kronor. The corresponding figures for trad- 
ing companies are 178,000,000 kronor and 1,151,- 
000,000 kronor, and for the manufacturing com- 
panies 382,000,000 kronor and 1,578,000,000 kronor. 


Norwecian Banxs Pusu Foreign TRave 

Norsk Overséisk Bankunion (the Norwegian 
Overseas Bank Union), representing thirty-three 
of the largest banks in Norway, has decided to 
increase its capital by ten million kroner. The 
aim of the institution is to encourage and improve 
trade relations of foreign countries with Norway, 
to provide banking facilities, and to open new 
branches wherever necessary. 


Norwecian Exporters SkEK GoveRNMENT AID 

- A committee has been appointed by a number 
of trade associations vitally interested in export 
trade of the country to conduct publicity cam- 
paigns at places in foreign countries where markets 
for Norwegian goods can be created or increased. 
The Department of Commerce has been asked to 
recommend to the Storting that a loan of 75,000 
kroner be granted for the purpose. To cover the 
rest of the budget for the proposed propaganda, 
contributions will be made by those interested. 


SwepisH Banxs Restrict Crepits 

The Riksbanken (National Bank of Sweden) 
has issued a statement to all banks which use Riks- 
banken for rediscount recommending that greater 
caution be exercised in granting credits, accord- 
ing to the Liberty National Bank. The policy an- 
nounced by the Riksbanken as a measure to bet- 
ter the financial situation is somewhat similar to 
that recently advanced by the Federal Reserve 
Board of this country. 

The banks are urged to restrict loans to be used 
for speculative purposes and for the extension of 
industrial concerns not urgently needed at the 
present time. The Riksbanken sounds a warning 
that it may be compelled to raise its discount rate 
to enforce restriction of credit. The other banks 
of the country have issued a statement, however, 
to the effect that they would co-operate to the full- 
est extent in carrying out the recommendations. 


DanisH Minister oF Finance Optimistic 

In connection with legislative action on the na- 
tional budget for 1920-21, it was stated by the 
Minister of Finance, that the financial situation of 
Denmark was more hopeful than had previously 
been anticipated. The revenue for the current 
year, it appeared, had increased materially and in- 
stead of an estimated deficit of 40,000,000 Kroner, 
it was expected the current year would show a 
surplus of 37,000,000 Kroner. 


With respect to the fiscal year 1920-21, revenues 
are expected to amount to 427,000,000 Kroner and 
expenditures to 285,000,000 Kroner. It was pointed 
out that considerable revision would probably be 
necessary in these estimates on account of expenses 
entailed in the reunion of the Slesvig territory with 
Denmark, but not sufficient, however, to affect 
the generally optimistic situation. 


New Bank 1n Norway 

A new bank was opened recently in Christiania, 
with a capital of 6,000,000 kroner, according to 
the United States Department of Commerce. The 
institution was established by the Norwegian Sav- 
ings Bank Organization for the one hundred and 
sixty-four Norwegian savings banks which belong 
to the organization known as the Mutual Bank, 
Incorporated. 


Pian To Finance Exports 

A proposition has been introduced to the 
Riksdag that the Swedish State should assume re- 
sponsibility of payment to the amount of 25,000,- 
000 kronor for Swedish goods which may be de- 
livered by Swedish exporters to Esthonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Roumania. Products of the Swedish 
industries, such as agricultural machinery and 
other kinds of machinery which will help to in- 
crease the production of the countries concerned, 
will come into consideration, but certain food prod- 
ucts and raw materials may also be ateesk un- 
der this credit. 


DanisH Nationa, Bank Increases REsERvEs 

Reports of the Nationalbanken for the seven 
weeks ending May 25th show an appreciable im- 
provement, according to the Liberty National 
Bank. Taking the period as a whole, there was an 
increase in total reserves and a considerable fall- 
ing off in note circulation, which produced an in- 
crease in the ratio of reserves to notes from 46 
per cent on April 10th to 47.7 per cent on May 
25th. This improvement was fairly steady 
throughout the period with the exception of the 
week ending May 8th, in which there was a de- 
crease in the ratio to 45.7 per cent. 


100,000,000 Marxs Loan Osrarnep HERE ror 
FINLAND 
Negotiations regarding a Finnish loan in America 
has resulted in Finland obtaining a loan of 100,- 
000,000 marks on short term obligations. The 
money was placed at the disposal of the Finnish 
Government in June. 


A Nationat Loan rn Norway 

The landslaan, a national loan taken by the Nor- 
wegian State, brought in 85,000,000 kroner, accord- 
ing to a report of Norges Bank issued June 5, 
Subscription was taken by the savings banks and 
by Government officials all over the country. The 
subscription blanks were printed in landsmaal, 
many subscribers having made that a condition. - 


IceELann’s Loan 
Iceland too has its national loan. The subscrip- 
tion closed last May with half a million kroner 
pledged among the people in Iceland. The loan was 
offered at 96 with an interest of 51, percent. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


Axet L. Rompaunt has since 1904 been intendant of the art section in the Géte- 
borg Museum. He has written extensively on art subjects and is active in organizing 
work for the purpose of making art popularly known in Sweden. 


CurisTian Coun, professor of European literature at the University of Chris- 
tiania, a literary critic of broad idealistic sympathies, has recently devoted his time to 
writing on matters of timely import. He espoused the cause of the Allies from the 
beginning of the war, and has regarded it as his mission to strengthen the influence of 
Western ideals in Norway. With that end in view he helped to start the new maga- 
zine Atlantis of which he is co-editor with Jans Thiis, and which is devoted to the life 
and thought of England, France, and America. 


Henry Gopparp Leacu, editor of the Review, has spent the summer in Scandi- 
navia gathering material for future issues. 


Ernar Hs6reirsson Kvaran is one of the older generation of authors in Iceland. 
Besides being perhaps Iceland’s foremost short story writer, he is also the author of 
poems and novels. For some of his material he has drawn on his experiences among 
the Icelanders of Canada, where he lived for ten years, from 1885 to 1895, and edited 
the newspaper Heimskringla. He is advisor of the Review at Reykjavik. 


Cart Ne tson, with a touch of Walt Whitman ideals, is a poet of the prairies. 
His verse comes to us from Cando, North Dakota, where he is editor of a local news- 
paper. 


Henry Apams Bettows was until recently editor of the illustrated Minneapolis 
weekly The Bellman which, to the regret of its many friends, has ceased publication. 
Mr. Bellows is a student of Old Norse literature and, in the midst of a busy life, has 


found time for scholarly translations besides original work. 
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Scandinavian Art In the Géteborg Museum 
By AxE. L. RompaxHui 


It is true that he who wishes to understand an artist should visit 
that artist’s native land. It is true also that he who would know the 
nature of a country and the character of its people must study its 
art. It would be profitable, therefore, for an American, who in 
Goteborg is for the first time setting his foot upon Scandinavian soil, 
whose acquaintance with the land is limited to the barren rocks be- 
tween which his ship was piloted into the harbor from the sea, and 
whose acquaintance with the people is restricted to hotel waiters and 
store clerks, to see the characteristic specimens of modern Swedish, 
Norwegian, and Danish painting to be found in the Museum of Art 
in Goteborg. 

Goteborg, situated on the Gota River, near its outlet into the 
North Sea, is the most important seaport in Sweden and the second 
largest city. It is at the geographical center of Scandinavia, and for 
centuries has occupied the rank of capital in the dreams of Scandina- 
vian unity. Quite naturally, the intellectual circles of Géteborg aspire 
to make the city the center of Scandinavian intellectual life, science, 
and art. This was the avowed aim of those who founded the museum 
in 1861 and began its first very modest collection of paintings. With 
the growth of the museum, art productions of the sister countries have 
been included with more consistency than has been the case with any 
other collection in Scandinavia. The patrons of the museum have 
been imbued with the same high motive. This is especially true of the 
merchant prince and art collector, Pontus Fiirstenberg, who upon his 
death in 1902 left his valuable private collection of Scandinavian art 
from the eighties and nineties to the museum. Nowhere, at the pres- 
ent time, can Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish paintings of recent 
years be studied side by side so well as in Goteborg. To be sure, the 
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Swedish group of paintings 
exceeds in number and im- 
portance the Norwegian 
and Danish groups, and 
early Swedish art is better 
represented. This is to be 
expected, for even with the 
best desire on the part of the 
directors of the museum to 
be impartial, the fact re- 
mains that in Sweden 
Swedish paintings are more 
accessible. Then, too, Swe- 
den is the only one of the 
three Scandinavian coun- 
tries which had a school of 
painting earlier than the 

nineteenth century. 
Swedish painting in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth 
7 centuries was an _ aristo- 
Painting by Alexander Roslin cratic art, patronized and 
Portrarr or Count Creutz enj oyed by the upper 
classes. It was confined to 
the royal castles and the manorial estates, and was chiefly deco- 
rative and representative. It was national only in subject matter, 
in so far as it produced chiefly portraits of royalty and of the 
highest nobility. The artists received their training, which on the 
whole was excellent, in the seventeenth century in Holland and Italy, 
and in the eighteenth century in France and England. The foreigner 
who visits the room in the Géteborg Museum containing the Swedish 
paintings of this period might imagine that the pictures on one wall 
were French and those on another wall were English. However, 
these paintings are not valueless imitations. They are an important 
evidence of a genuine artistic talent, which Sweden alone of the Scan- 
dinavian countries exhibited in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 

turies. 

Alexander Roslin of Malmé, Skane, enjoyed a European reputa- 
tion as a portrait painter at the time of Louis XIV. An example of 
his art, which shows his ability to do justice not merely to a handsome 
coat but also to the spiritual and intellectual qualities of a great head, 
is the picture in the museum, of the poet-diplomatist Count Creutz, 
who was the friend of Benjamin Franklin and who negotiated the first 
treaty of friendship between the United States and Sweden. Karl 
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Painting by August Jernberg 
THe Borrower 


Fredrik von Breda, of Stockholm, whose Portrait of a Lady is repro- 
duced on the cover, made his entrance into the Swedish Academy of 
Arts with a portrait of his aged teached, Sir Joshua Reynolds. Elias 
Martin developed into a landscape painter of distinction, imitating the 
poetically romantic style in vogue in England. 


In the beginning of the nineteenth century, Swedish art could no 
longer find refuge in the castles, which were not what they had been, 
and thus became homeless for a time. At this time there arose a con- 
troversy between the classical academic and the romantic school, which 
was settled symbolically when the sculptor Bystrém drove out the 
painter Breda from the studio in which he had set up his gigantic 
canvas representing the crowning of Bernadotte (Charles XIII) as 
king of Sweden. These conditions had a paralyzing effect during 
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the first half of the nine- 

teenth century. It was not 

until the middle of the cen- 

tury that Swedish painting 

began to recover its prestige. 

At this period the majority 

of Swedish painters went for 

their training to the leading 

art school of Germany, situ- 

ated at Diisseldorf. Their 

work is represented in the 

Goteborg Museum, partly 

by large, carefully executed 

canvases with anecdotal and 

sentimental motifs, partly 

also by small studies show- 

ing fresh and natural talents 

which make us regret that 

the artists should have de- 

voted so much diligence to 

concealing their gifts under 

the surface of pedantic ac- 

curacy in the large canvases. 

; The most important of these 

Painting by Anders Zorn pioneers of the modern 

Mora movement, all well repre- 

sented in the Géteborg 

Museum, are August Jernberg, Fagerlin, Edvard Bergh, the idyllic 

landscape painter, the father of Richard Bergh (late chief of the Na- 

tional Museum in Stockholm and a portrait painter of note during 

the period of impressionism) , and Marcus Larsson, the dramatic marine 

painter. Héockert was the finest colorist of his period. Perhaps his 

most famous canvas, dating from the early years of his career, is Queen 

Christina of Sweden Ordering the Murder of Equerry Movaldeshchi 

During a Visit to Fontainbleau, which was inspired by Delaroche 
and Delacroix. 

Swedish painting, however, did not begin to come into its own 
until toward the end of the seventies, when the majority of the younger 
artists had turned to Paris. The impressionistic programme lay at 
the foundation of their training, in the form in which it was understood 
by Monet, Bastien-Lepage, and Cazin,—a nice study of values in 
simple, small landscapes and genre paintings with a realism not too 
crude. An echo of the Fontainbleau school is noticeable in the work 
of such a gifted landscape painter as Alfred Wahlberg, and the in- 
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Painting by Bruno Liljefors 
CapERCAILZIE SPortT 


fluence of Courbet may be seen, as for instance in the excellent land- 
scapes from the environs of Paris by C. F. Hill. 

It is perhaps true that no foreign artists have ever taken up the 
French tradition more congenially or with greater mastery than did 
these Parisian Swedes of the eighties. Anders Zorn, one of the young- 
est of them, is also one of the most celebrated of that talented group 
which has won the victory for impressionism in all parts of the world. 
The Goteborg Museum affords us an opportunity to admire Zorn’s 
ripe art as shown in the water colors of his younger years, his poetical 
delight in outdoor life as shown by one of his first and finest pictures 
of girls bathing, and his dazzling virtuosity as in Night Effect, the 
Parisian Cocotte outside the boulevard restaurant in the refraction 
between gaslight and wan morning twilight. While this picture is 
thoroughly cosmopolitan, we find in the best portrait of this period— 
an intimate picture, by Richard Bergh, of his young wife—a fidelity 
and love of home which in its calm devotion is thoroughly Swedish. 

In the production of Ernst Josephson, the greatest and most 
eminent Swedish artist of this transition period, we find the above 
mentioned northern trait united with southern fire and a passion to 
create. This may be explained, in part at least, by the fact of his 
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Painting by Ernst Josephson 
Toe Water Sprire 


descent from a distinguished Jewish family, which has lived in Sweden 
more than a century, and which has given to the country several noted 
musicians and actors. Ernst Josephson’s enthusiasm for the liberation 
of art from outworn academic traditions made him one of the leaders 
of the opposition movement of his day, and caused him in word and in 
deed to espouse the ideals of the younger group of artists, that is, 
the ideals of impressionism. Thus he painted the regular programme 
piece of the time, the young convalescent in black sitting in an invalid’s 
chair and resting her head upon a white pillow, but not without also 
impressing upon it his own stamp. He wanted color, not merely 
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Painting by Prince Eugen 
Tue Croup 


values; he wanted fancy, not merely commonplace realism; and he 
sought his teachers, not among the celebrities of the day, but among 
the great old masters whom he admired and copied in the museums of 
Holland and Italy. One is carried away by the intensity of the purely 
human element in his productions, a quality not at all common in the 
art of recent years but distinctive of the greatest painters—those who 
have, so to speak, mixed blood with their colors. In the portrait of 
Fru Fiirstenberg what grandeur and perfect finish! In the picture 
of his hunch-backed fellow artist what light humor and confident 
coloristic authority! In The Water Sprite, the first and most com- 
plete expression of a motif which runs through all of his production, 
what a sublime expression of the artist’s passion in his never-ending 
struggle to articulate himself through the medium of colors or tones! 
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The G6teborg Museum possesses more 
than twenty of Ernst Josephson’s can- 
vases. ‘These show the various stages 
of his development, from the promising 
efforts of his youth to the visions, touch- 
ing and in their way remarkably beauti- 
ful, dating from the period of his men- 
tal malady. Ernst Josephson is not 
merely a name which should be under- 
lined in one’s guide book. He is a man 
one should know—a master to be re- 
membered. 

The Parisian Swedish painters of 
the eighties returned to their native 
land at the end of the decade. After 


“ SF SLANE 
si 


Painting by Carl Wilhelmson 
Tue DavcGurer or THE House 


their return, their art underwent 

a change, which, to be sure, pro- 

gressed very slowly but which 

could hardly have been more 

thorough. The delicate gray and 

dainty green tones disappeared 

from the palette. Instead there 

appeared red and blue pigments, 

borrowed from the declining twi- 

light and from the deepening 

darkness of night. And with the 

new tones there came a new mood, 

a sort of romantic dreaming, a 

tender and solemn melancholy, 

which is native to Swedish folk 

songs, as is well illustrated in the 

melody of the national anthem, 

Du gamla, du fria, du fjallhéga 

Nord, and which in the literature 

of the‘nineties, for instance in 

Gustaf Fréding, Verner von 

Heidenstam, and Selma Lager- , 
l6f, has been expressed in a man- Painting by Carl Larsson 
ner that corresponds to the paint- Suzanne 
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ing of Karl Nordstrém, Kreuger, Liljefors, and Eugen Jansson. This 
melancholy landscape painting finds its most mellow and perhaps most 
refined expression in Prince Eugen. His is the urbane, cultured 
aristocrat’s tender but subdued communion with nature. Carl Wil- 
helmson, on the other hand, one of the few figure painters of the 
nineties, like Carl Larsson, depicts faithfully life as it looks to an artist 
sprung from the common people. He paints the harsh, earnestly 
religious, fatalistically melancholy West Swedish fishermen and 
peasants. Wilhelmson’s best canvases possess a severity and simplicity 
of style quite in harmony with the subjects—The Daughter of the 
House, An Evening in June. If Wilhelmson is well represented in 
the G6teborg Museum, that is as it should be. 

Another Swedish artist of the nineties, who is represented in the 
museum with a large collection, is Olof Sager-Nelson. He was an 
exceptionally talented painter, but at an early age broke down with 
consumption. During three or four years of intense activity, in the 
shadow of death, he succeeded in making a most remarkable contribu- 
tion to Swedish art. In The Violinist, in the solitary Bruges street, 


Painting by Olof Sager-Nelson 
Tue VIOLINIST 
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in the withering flowers, we 
perceive the hopeless melan- 
choly of the man sentenced 
to death, expressed with the 
passionate intensity charac- 
teristic of great artists. 
Sager-Nelson’s composition 
exhibits a conventionalized 
concentration of drawing 
and color which places him 
on a parallel with Gauguin 
and other pioneers of ex- 
pressionism. 

Still another of 
Sweden’s most interesting 
painters of recent times, 
Ivar Arosenius, was not al- 
lowed time to produce any- 
thing beyond fair promises 
before his sudden death. 
The Girl and the Candle is 


a good index of his roman- 


Painting by Olof Sager-Nelson tically soulful art, in which 
FLower Prece 


myth and reality melt to- 
gether into a mood, half 
playful, half mystical. 
The new tendencies in 
Swedish art, after the de- 
cline of the national roman- 
ticism of the nineties, had 
their source in French ex- 
pressionism, and may be 
traced to Cézanne and Henri 
Matisse. But gradually the 
painters who had come un- 
der French influence ac- 
quired a personal and at the 
same time a Swedish charac- 
ter; for instance, Gésta San- 
dels, in his dramatic, sugges- 
tive, and gloomy landscape Painting by Herman Norrman 
and figure compositions. Tue River Banx 
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The Goteborg Museum 
has endeavored to obtain a 
full representation of this 
new art— of Sandels, of the 
talented but superficial 
Isaac Griinewald and _ his 
coloristically sensitive wife, 
of the solid and honest Gote- 
borg painters, Birger Si- 
monsson, Ryd, and Ullman, 
of the daring Norrland 
painter Leander Engstroém, 
of the festive decorator John 
Sten and others. 

Swedish painting hith- 
erto has lacked tradition. 
This is a weakness, but it has 
meant also an absence of re- 
straint and formality which 
has made possible the adop- 


tion of new ideas and per- Painting by Ivar Arosenius 


Tue GIRL AND THE CANDLE 


mitted the appearance of 
artists of a wide variety of 
pronounced artistic charac- 
teristics. 


On the other hand, the 
strength of nineteenth cen- 
tury Danish painting lay in 
its traditional middle class 
culture, which was related 
to the Dutch school of the 
seventeenth century. The 
Goteborg Museum does not 
possess any examples of 
early Danish art. The first 
Danish collection was ac- 
quired by the museum in 
the eighties, and represents 
the Denmark of that time, 

a under the domination of 
Painting by Vilhelm Hammershé)j impressionism. The typical 
Ix THE Bev-Room representative of this ten- 
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Painting by Peter Severin Kroyer 
Hie, Hie, Hvurran! 


dency, with its skill in the treatment of light, its instantaneousness of 
perception, its lightness of touch, and its dexteriy, is Severin Kroyer. 
One of his most attractive pictures, a group of Scandinavian painters 
and their wives at breakfast in a garden, was purchased by Pontus 
Fiirstenberg. 

The intimacy and middle class home comfort, common in Danish 
painting, receive an unexpected intensification in Vilhelm Hammers- 
h6j’s sensitive studies of light and air. Three masterpieces by him 
are in the museum, thanks to the foresight of Pontus Fiirstenberg. 
Impressionism, in a more daringly naturalistic aspect, triumphs in 
J. F. Willumsen’s Laundry in Paris, 1899, which is a brilliant and 
naturalistic artistic description of the din and confusion among the 
dripping clothes and tubs filled with bluish water. This artist, who 
started out as a seeker and a discoverer of problems, later worked his 
way, on a naturalistic basis, to a grand and monumental interpretation 
of existence, which expressed itself in unique sculptures such as the 
mausoleum for his parents, of which the model is in Goéteborg, and 
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Painting by J. F. Willumsen 
LaunprRY IN Paris 


in a gigantic canvas Sun and Youth, acquired by the museum last 
year. Of this monumental tendency, Willumsen is not the only Danish 
representative. Einar Nielsen, in Pregnant Woman, has given a form 
which bears the quattro-cento stamp a modern content of pathological 
melancholy. Poul Christiansen has painted the meeting of Dante 
and Beatrice with naive ponderousness. However, the most note- 
worthy Danish monumental painter is Joachim Skovgaard, who in 
decorating the restored medieval Romanesque cathedral at Viborg, 
used a fresco style, inspired by Giotto and Fra Angelico, but modified 
by gentle and faithful Danish piety. His decorative art is represented 
in the museum by an excellent cartoon of one of the wall-panels in the 
Viborg Cathedral, a tapestry cartoon in oil, The Peace of Paradise, 
and a large canvas, Adam in the Garden of Eden. 

Norwegian painting has enjoyed a more even and consistent de- 
velopment than either the Swedish or the Danish, since it broke away 
in the early nineties from the influence of the Diisseldorf school, the 
most celebrated Norwegian exponents of which were Adolf Tidemand 
and Hans Gude, both characteristically represented in the museum. 
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Pawmteng by Carwiwn trogh 
Two Women 


Impressionism in Norway bears the stamp of a straightforward nat- 
uralism, and makes a distinctly popular appeal, which continues with- 
out diminution and without any tinge of dreamy romanticism. The 
sturdy Christian Krogh mingles with his clear perception a strain of 
social resentment, while Erik Werenskiold finds pleasure in rendering 
in a convincing and beautiful manner the character of land and people. 
His truthful clearness and freedom from cant make him the foremost 
narrator among the artists of the North. The Sunbeam is one of his 
most expressive pictures, warm and indisputably true in sentiment and 
in form. 

Edvard Munch, the genius and ferment of modern Norwegian 
painting, is a curiously problematic personality. He began as an in- 
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Painting by Kavard Munch 
Toe VaMPrRE 


dependent, coloristically original disciple of naturalism, but in the nine- 
ties evolved a gloomy and demoniacal symbolism, though retaining a 
naturalistic background, which in a measure corresponds to the 
psychological and artistic process of transformation in the great Swed- 
ish writer, August Strindberg. In 1893 Munch painted The Vampire 
(which is in the museum) under the direct influence of Strindberg. 
About 1910 the artist’s horizon began to clear again, and under the 
influence of his newly won ability to rejoice in the sun and in life he 
entered upon the task of decorating the walls of the University at 
Christiania. The theme he selected for these mural paintings was 


Toward the Light. 


All the young painters of Norway have gathered around Munch 
as the recognized master. That this most modern movement has been 
able to find a native leader, thus avoiding the necessity of looking only 
to French masters—also eagerly studied in Norway—has been of the 
greatest benefit to Norwegian art. 


A vigorous school of painting now flourishes in Norway. With 
all its modernity and close ties with France, it is distinguished, never- 
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theless, by a certain original delight in color, not altogether unrelated to 
the spirit of the country people which finds its expression in gaily paint- 
ed cupboards and chests. The Goteborg Museum affords a some- 
what limited, yet fairly good general survey of this modern Norwegian 
art. Henrik Sérensen’s E'ntre-acte is a specimen of energetic form and 
originality in the use of color. His portrait of a journalist is a good 
psychological study. Olaf Wold-Thorne’s Bath-house reveals a genial 
self.restraint, whereas Rudolf Thygesen lets loose a boyishly reckless 
fancy in his gaily colored arabesque Swmmer, and Axel Revold with 
an energetic use of deep colors gives the essence of a landscape in the 
environs of Christiania. 

Scandinavian painting in the Géteborg Museum is supplemented 
by a valuable collection of graphic art, including etchings by Anders 
Zorn and Carl Larsson, and etchings and lithographs by Edvard 
Munch, Erik Werenskiold, and J. F. Willumsen. Sculpture is com- 
paratively neglected, but in this section we find a complete collection 
of the works of Per Hasselberg, the best Swedish sculptor of the im- 
pressionistic period. 

The Goteborg Museum consists of five distinct sections, each in 
charge of a scientific director. In addition to the art section, with 
which we have been dealing, there is a zoological section, an ethno- 
graphic section, an archeological section, and finally a section devoted 
to the history of civilization in Sweden. To house the zoological ex- 
hibit a new building has been erected. A new art building has been 
designed but not yet erected. The other sections, among which the 
ethnographic is noted for its extensive Americana collection, will re- 
main in the stately old house which was built in the eighteenth century 
for the Swedish East India Company. There are also in Goteborg 
an Arts and Crafts Museum and a Museum of Maritime Commerce. 
Like the other educational and cultural institutions in the city, the 
university, the city library, the city theatre, the orchestra, and the bo- 
tanical and horticultural gardens, these museums have come into exist- 
ence through the united efforts of the city government and public- 
spirited citizens. As an example of the extent to which assistance is 
rendered by private citizens, may be mentioned, that the museum re- 
ceived last year from a single individual works of art exceeding in value 
300,000 Swedish kronor, and that the donor, Werner Lundquist, a 
ship-owner, intends to create in the museum a special collection which 
will bear his name, and to make a substantial contribution to the build- 
ing fund for the new Museum of Art. 

When the new Museum of Art has become a reality, the very 
valuable art collections in Géteborg will be displayed as they deserve 
to be, and there will be better facilities for a comparative study of 
Scandinavian art. 





The Function of Genius 


By CuristT1an COLLIN 


I 


What is the essence of human Civilization? This fundamental 
question, which has hardly yet been answered, may be first of all ad- 
dressed to the great creative poets and artists: Wherein lies the secret 
of their gifts to the treasure-house of Civilization? 

Michaelangelo gave four and a half years of the most indefatiga- 
ble labor to the decoration of the Sistine ceiling, although the result 
of his toil was nothing more than a group of painted figures, mere 
luminous projections of his dreams. William Shakespeare gave the 
gigantic strength of almost his entire adult life to a number of dream- 
children, who in themselves were nothing more than so many word- 
clad visions without independent life, an insubstantial pageant which 
but for the printer’s art might have faded away with his own life, leav- 
ing not even a wreck behind. 

It seems strange at first sight that a giant mind like that of 
Michaelangelo should have found the fulness of life in forming human 
bodies in a dead material, whether pigment, clay, or stone. But to 
him all these forms were alive and incorporated in his inmost being. 
He felt his own life expand through these foreign bodies. His soul 
outgrew its own covering. It created for itself novel, gigantic forms. 
Bodies of stone, it is true, but the hard, lifeless stone yielded more 
pliably to his needs than his own body, which belonged to his family, 
and which a long line of ancestors had shaped for him. Through art 
he won for himself freedom from family and ancestral fate, freedom 
from his age, from his people and the period in which he lived. He 
rose up into the foundation-laying ages of the world; his soul lived 
in the greatest human forms, after he had himself given them their 
shape. His art was a transmigration of soul through heroic bodies, 
human and superhuman, through epoch-opening events, summed up in 
a few great moments,—which he drew out into hours and days and 
years. He worked for months or years to live through one single great 
moment in the life of Deity or heroic Man. Years of his own life he 
poured into the expression of a decisive moment, moulded in every part 
of the human body. No wonder that these bodies of his are in a manner 
more organic, more plastic and expressive, than those of living mortals. 
The very dress becomes with him (even more than with Greek sculp- 
tors) a constituent part of the organism, partaking through every fold 
in the inward emotion. So pliable is the stone in this giant’s hands that 
it becomes in one sense a more highly developed body than the living 
organism—a body more expressive of the inner life. 
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The same holds good with Shakespeare’s human figures, the im- 
mortal heirs of his invention. Insubstantial shadows in themselves, 
they were to him organs of wonderful growth, through which he could 
add hundreds of high-spirited lives to his own, and live and make others 
live—a super-individual life. 

Each work of Shakespeare’s with its colony of human figures, is 
like an annual ring in the great poet’s tree of life, faithfully recording 
his innermost growth, like an ideal year-book. The whole family of 
his dream-folks are the yearly varied organs through which he mani- 
fested his insatiable will to live. Through some of them he tried the 
utmost forms of outward and inward adversity; through others the 
fairest wind of smiling fortune. Through all he gained experience of 
human strength and pliability to every kind of fate. 

Through them he outrivalled human nature in the faculties of 
imagination and verbal utterance. The great poet’s people are a people 
of poets. There is no more prominent feature in Shakespeare’s art 
than the immense liberality with which he lends out to high and low his 
very utmost power of thinking and feeling through images, and of 
making words move along in a choral dance, impelled by a common 
fire of high-strung emotion. Whether they be faithful souls or faith- 
less, they are above human stature in this respect. In power of utter- 
ance they are demi-gods, Macbeth no less than Hamlet. They even 
surpass, as it seems to me likely, Shakespeare’s own ordinary power of 
eloquence when he spoke for himself. Their speech is his speech only 
when he widens and elevates himself by the giving away of all his power 
to his brain children. When he loses himself in them, then he surpasses 
himself. 

In Shakespeare’s plays we meet with hundreds of persons, but we 
look in vain for William Shakespeare. He has lent to these strangers 
from many lands and times his marvellous quickness of thought, his 
delicacy and depth of feeling, his unique elogquence—nay, more of these 
faculties than he himself had ever dreamt of possessing. He gained 
while he gave. Like a father, who divided his goods between his chil- 
dren, he gave them his all, and the heritage grew larger through every 
new largesse. He forgot to live his own life while losing himself in his 
dream-children ; but in losing himself he found a new and greater self. 

Such is the essence of creative life. The creator must give him- 
self away. He must spend his utmost energy in shaping things which 
will not only be his, but will belong to all comers. Yet by shaping 
social, and not only individual, organs he gains for himself a more than 
individual life. 

His soul becomes an Over-soul, as often as he feels that hundreds 
or millions of men will make use of his creations for the widening and 
heightening of their lives. 
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There is perhaps no more graphic illustration of the creative 
artist’s life than the equestrian statue, Physical Energy, by the octoge- 
narian, George Frederick Watts. A youthful rider breaking in a 
young steed,—such was the paradoxical self-expression of that artist’s 
old age. The struggle for life by means of self-created organs and the 
bold struggle of art against age were perhaps never more boldly re- 
vealed. But what made this expression of the old man’s longing for 
eternal youth and unbounded strength really fruitful and not futile in 
his own eyes must have been the feeling that he gave to others—and to 
an unlimited number—a sensation of strength which he himself could 
only win by the power of sympathy and self-surrender. 

One of the greatest poems in recent Norwegian literature presents 
a parallel to that famous effort of a high-minded British artist: 
Bjoénstjerne Bjérnson’s last song, in which he depicts nature waiting 
for the first vernal shower and the jubilant dance of the rain-drops. 
Prostrate with incurable illness, and with his left side paralyzed, the 
poet was still able to shake off the burden of seventy-seven years which 
weighed upon his body. His spirit created a new body out of a vision 
of the beneficent showers of spring. During happy hours of creation 
he was made one with the rejuvenating forces of Nature. With them 
he could sing and frolic and dance, and what he gained, while he gave 
his nights’ sleep and his last summer’s scanty harvest of health to the 


poet’s importunate craving for expression, was the rapture with which 
he felt the undying social life of his swan-song. During such moments 
he was lifted into a boundless life upon earth. 


RE. 


From facts such as these the main secret of human culture springs 
into view. The creation and use of super-individual organs, shaped in 
the light of consciousness by the most highly gifted individuals, for 
their own benefit and for that of the community at large—this seems to 
be the very essence of civilized life. A man is civilized according to the 
degree in which he is a wielder of works of genius. 

It is at once evident that the creation of organs which may be 
individual or social at will could only be started on a large scale when, 
in the course of animal evolution, consciousness had arrived at a very 
considerable height. It is further evident that the use of such organs 
brings with it an enormous saving of vital energy in several ways. The 
most felicitous productions of the most highly specialized individuals 
are made to serve as auxiliary organs of growth for any number of 
average men. By an increasing division of labor a score of men of 
genius may simultaneously, with the support of the community, be 
building up a score of new different sets of life-enhancing organs, which, 
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when completed, may belong to them all and to the whole of the com- 
monwealth which supports them. 

Many men of genius, moreover, may assist each other and be 
assisted by a host of helpers in building up one immensely composite 
organ for common use. We may think of the ship, the steam engine, 
or the scientific laws of nature, the moral laws, the social order, the 
instruments of esthetic and emotional expansion such as the drama 
and the novel, the sonata and the symphony, or a human language as 
a vehicle both of transport and of storage for spiritual values; we may 
think of organs of locomotion such as the ski, the sledge, or the wagon; 
of the domesticated animal, the cultivated plant, the harnessed wind 
and waterfall; or of that boldest of human organs of expansion, the 
idea of God, elaborated by men of genius during untold ages for the 
widening of self by covenant and communion with the mightiest forces 
of nature and mind, or even with a world-embracing intelligence and 
goodness. 

If by way of simplification we think of ancestor-worship, worship 
of city or state Gods, and worship of an all-loving world God as the 
three main stages of religious development, we may see at a glance how 
this supreme organ of growth, the idea of Deity, has helped to widen 
men’s life-will by degrees, by making them enclasp first the family or 
clan, then the civic community, and finally the universe, within their 
protective care and loving kindness. By striving to be faithful to the 
will of the family Gods, or the state Gods, a human being in religious 
moments succeeds in raising his self-will into a family will or a state 
will. By striving to make the will of Universal Benevolence his own 
will, he sometimes for a brief space of time succeeds in widening his 
soul into an Over-Soul, or an All-Soul. 


IIl. 


Human culture may be defined as psycho-physical symbiosis, or 
the concerted use of super-individual organs, appropriated or hooked 
on by each individual through his consciousness, but originally due 
mainly to the creative faculty of men of genius. 

From this point of view the function of genius (which Carlyle, the 
hero-worshipper, did not clearly define) becomes at once manifest. To 
apply the highest degree of native ability and professional training to 
the creation of some highly-specialized social organ, and thereby to 
economize human effort and accelerate the march of progress in an 
enormous degree—such is the function of genius. 

Suppose some particularly endowed animal, say a stag born with 
extraordinary antlers, or with exceptionally swift-running legs—or- 
gans which are, as a matter of fact, individual, and can only be multi- 
plied in so far as they are inherited by some of that individual’s off- 
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spring,—suppose that this animal, by some strange metamorphosis, 
could have its marvelous antlers or legs screwed off and on and lent 
out to other friendly individuals, nay, still better, imitated and multi- 
plied so that each member of the flock could have its own set. Let us 
further suppose that the extraordinary limbs could be perfected by 
some other individual of genius, or by one after another; and that the 
more and more perfect pattern could be easily inherited by any num- 
ber of stags, and not only by some of the lineal descendants of the 
originator of the new organ. What a saving of vital energy would 
result from such an order of things! 

This marvelous order obtains in the realm of civilized man, where 
the inventor of a club, a spear, or a pick-axe provides a whole group 
of men with similar tools and weapons, where the framer of a new 
organ of flight sets all nations flying, where a great poet may enable 
his own and all succeeding generations to see what primarily only the 
eye of genius could see. 

The power-enhancing effect of genius may be illustrated through 
a simile. We all know how an awl or an auger is able to penetrate 
easily into a resisting medium, because all the propelling power is con- 
centrated in one minute point. A curved axe makes its first bite into 
the wood at one point, and its next following attacks at two points at 
the same time. Now this is not unlike the way in which human energy 
makes its greatest forward strides by concentrating the faculty of 
many average individuals in one specially gifted individual, who acts 
as the foremost point of a social phalanx, boring a new way for one 
and thereby for any number. 

The leading individual need not always be a man of genius in 
the ordinary high-pitched sense of the word. He may be merely a 
man or woman of exceptional enterprise, a wielder of an unusual sur- 
plus of energy and skill. I can think of no more representative sym- 
bol of a human initiator in his relation to a social group than a simple 
pathfinder, say the Norse ski-er, who, after the first great snow-fall, 
manages to make across the pathless hillside woodland the most deft 
or convenient ski-track, or léipe. The next comer (before a new heavy 
fall of snow) meets with easy work on the furrowed track, and still 
easier is the work to each succeeding ski-er, who leaves his print as a 
contribution to the beaten track, diminishing the friction for later 
comers (up to a certain degree). This is the way in which a super- 
individual organ may be built up and perfected. The ski-track may 
serve during a whole winter as the most convenient road-way between 
two human settlements. 

Let us suppose that our pathfinder is also the first shaper of the 
ski, the inventor of a new wonderful labor-saving implement. Or he 
may be the first fashioner of the pulk or trough-like sledge and the 
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initiator of that bold scheme of locomotion, reindeer driving. Or let 
him be a modern pathfinder, a Fridthjof Nansen, who thought out for 
himself and his successors the best pattern of toboggan or kjelke, 
mounted on a pair of ski and provided with a sail, and that wonderful 
type of Arctic armored ship, the Fram, constructed so as to force its 
way upwards and out of the death-grip of the ice through the very 
heightening of side-pressure. 

The pathfinder may be a scientific genius who leads the way 
through some Alpine pass of an insurmountable chain of problems, or 
across some severing ocean to a new continent of thought. He may be 
a Moses or a Christ who by the vision of moral law makes a road of 
deliverance from the land of serfdom into the promised land of spir- 
itual freedom and joy. 


IV. 


Human culture is thus seen to constitute a new and highly im- 
proved method of organic creation, a kind of short cut in the forward 
march of life’s vanguard on earth. 

The great problem of the utility or non-utility of consciousness, 
so eagerly discussed by thinkers of the nineteenth century, becomes 
soluble from this point of view. Ernest Renan, in a bright moment of 
gloom, wondered whether consciousness were not a kind of disease, 
something splendid but morbid, like the pearl within the oyster shell. 


Many readers will remember from William James’ great work, 
Principles of Psychology, or from direct sources, the theory of con- 
scious automata put forward by such men as Hodgson, Clifford, and 
Huxley. Consciousness might be an epiphenomenon, a kind of phos- 
phorescence, a brilliant but utterly ineffectual by-product, no more 
influencing the movements of the organic machine than the steam 
whistle or the lantern are able to propel the locomotive engine. Pro- 
fessor James cleverly retorted that the Darwinian law of natural se- 
lection is a formidable obstacle in the way of this theory. Why should 
consciousness have grown more complex and intense the higher we 
rise in the animal kingdom, unless it helps in some way in the struggle 
for life? “If now it could be shown,” adds William James, “in what 
way consciousness might help . . ._ then its efficacy would be in- 
ductively proved.” 

From the foregoing it seems evident that the way in which the 
progress of consciousness helps in the struggle and work for life is by 
rendering possible an increasing economy of vital energy through the 
action of men of genius and by concerted use and betterment of cul- 
tural organs. 


The whole history of human consciousness will be found to be 
identical with the history of the creation and socialization of such 
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auxiliary organs as are only incorporated within our consciousness, 
but are otherwise unattached, e. g. tools, weapons, houses, clothes, orna- 
ments, utensils, books (with their contents), any works of art, science, 
and political and religious institutions. 

As an organic creature I am the descendant of a fortuitous line 
of ancestors, limited in endowments and opportunities; but as a child 
of civilization I am free to select my own ancestry, to become the off- 
spring of Homer and Shakespeare, the scion of a more than royal 
stock. By social birthright every one of us is the universal heir to the 
most wonderful organs of growth evolved in the most gifted men and 
women of the summer seasons of conscious life on earth. To make this 
cultural heritage a kind of ideal germ-plasm, inheritable by all, is the 
entrancing goal of social and educational reform. 

The function of genius is the making and re-making of civilized 
man. Men are born unequal. If high and low gifts could be leveled 
into mediocrity, civilization would fall to the ground and crawl in the 
dust. This shows the aristocratic side of human civilization. The 
democratic side is no less essential and no less conditioned by the func- 
tion of genius, which is to render social service. The supreme happi- 
ness of the highly gifted man is to feel or to anticipate that thousands 
of millions are or will be enabled to rise by seeing with his eyes or 


working with his implements. The highest dignity is to be the servant 
of all. 


True democracy is that which turns out an increasing number of 
high leaders of men and lovingly supports them. 
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On the Eve of 


Reunion 


By Henry Gopparp LEacH 


June 17, 1920, was another 
one of the many historic days in 
the crowded chronicles of North 
Slesvig. Although not so drama- 
tic a date as February 10, of the 
plebiscite, or the awaited festival 
of official reunion with Denmark, 
it was at midnight between June 
16 and June 17 that the boundary 
fixed between Denmark and Ger- 
many for two generations was 
declared erased, and the Danish 
control of passports, railroads, 
and post swept down to the south- 
ern limit of the First Zone. All 


DanisH Dracoons In Tuer Gay Licut BLvE 
Come Criatrertnc Into THE Narrow 
Streets of AABENRAA 


Sénderjylland was expectant, 
asking: “When is the King com- 
ing?’ The road from the border 
through Christiansfeld to Hader- 
slev already showed preparation 
for the royal entry. A crowd of 
boys in the front of Tyrstrup 
Church were rehearsing the hour. 
Scores of flagpoles lay on the 
way, the bark not yet shorn from 
some of them. The silences were 
broken by the sound of sawing. 
Farmers were vigorously daub- 
ing white paint on the window- 
casings along the royal route. 
The forests of Dannebrogs wav- 
ing in every village were fresh as 
the springtime. Scaffoldings on 
public buildings indicated a com- 
mon impulse to put all in order i, Geenee oe Sheen 
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and take on a new lease of life. Re 
And most expressive were the 

faces of the people everywhere, 

Danes once more in law as well as 

in heart. “When will the Ger- 

mans sign; when is the King com- 

ing?” 

The red jackets of the post- 
men arrived that day and gave 
vivid notes of color to a clear, 
deep-blue summer afternoon as 
they bustled about the northern 
towns of Slesvig. Squadrons 
of Danish dragoons, unassuming 
and unmilitaristic fellows, but 
gay in their light blue, came clat- 
tering into the narrow streets of 
Aabenraa and Tonder. And ip 
all villages the red, fresh-painted 
Danish post-boxes had been hung 


in the night, or were being hung 


THe Hiweovus Bismarck “DENKMAL” ON THE 
Roap SoutH From HADERSLEV 


on the white walls of the general 
stores, while underneath the pon- 
derous purple German boxes lay 
on their sides by the dusty road 
looking disconsolate, mere scraps 
of metal. Not all the remains of 
German officialdom were ob- 
literated; south in Toénder it was 
two days before workingmen 
raised a scaffold against the town 
hall and began to remove the 
gloomy black German eagle; first 
they took down the crown. The 
Germans themselves had taken 
with them to Angle the statue of 
Bismarck from the frightful 
Denkmal that still rises above the 
road between Haderslev and 
Aabenraa, together with the char- 
Taxtwe Down tus Guoomy Busce Enere 2teristic inscription “Wir Deut- 
FROM THE Town Hatt at TONDER schen fiirchten Gott und sonst 
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nichts auf der Welt.” 
Any voices more dis- 
sonant than the uncom- 
promising, blatant Prus- 
sian and the humorous, 
modest Dane can hardly 
be imagined. 

At Haderslev the first 
evening that the north- 
ern barriers were torn 
down the town folk col- 
lected by the Dam and 
listened to the first band 
concert of the summer, 
Danish airs played by 
the musicians standing 
on the shore, following their Lidiew j in a silk hat in the center of the 
circle. The Dam was filled with row boats; the oarsmen listening to 
the music, suggesting in the high evening light a scene on a lagoon in 
Venice. When the clock of Our Lady’s Church of Haderslev, in the 
town above, struck ten the music ceased. Much German was spoken 
by the townfolk, as they departed 
home, but more Danish, and the 
children among themselves were 
all speaking Danish; so were the 
country people everywhere in the 
First Zone. Up in those areas 
marked red on the map, with 
their 97 per cents for Denmark, 
only the cities of Aabenraa and 
Sonderborg, with their German 
administrative centres, had given 
on plebiscite day slight majori- 
ties of 55 and 56 per cent for Ger- 
many. 

Quite different was the im- 
pression of the following evening 
in Tonder, to the south, border- 
ing on the Second Zone. The 
working folk who rowed in the 
twilight on the Vid Aaa in the 
park of this charming town were 
mene German and Pp latdeutsch Tue Porrat or tHe Cuurcn or LYGuMKLOSTER 
songs and asking each other sar- Warcn Is Now Berno Restorep 


Tue “Castite” or Actinc Governor THOMSEN AT 
AABENRAA 


ern es ao in 
i tea a “(aa ‘ef 
“ig GEER EE AES 
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castically whether they 

would learn Danish and 

remain under Danish 

rule. Tonder voted Ger- 

man, 77 per cent, al- 

though the farming par- 

ish of Mégeltonder to 

the west voted Danish by 

85 per cent. In Mégel- 

tonder lives Count 

Schack, the new Danish 

Amtmand, who suffered 

imprisonment for his 

Danish sympathies dur- 

ing the war. Tonder with Loapinc THE Bus at HADERSLEV FoR THE BorpER 
its Seminary has long 

been the northern wedge of Germanism, a peculiarly parochial form of 
German culture that has kept this town back half a century. 

Tonder has seen many changes in these last years. Most of its 
young men, many “Silent Danes” among them, went out to slaughter 
for a cause they did not understand. Carved tablets of wood with 

scores of names of the dead are 
now being put up in Tonder 
Church (in the restoration of 
Lygumkloster they are of stone), 
to the memory of those who “fell 
on the field of honor.” To Tén- 
der came the German officers 
from the three huge Zeppelin 
sheds north of the town and the 
doomed men who flew over the 
North Sea never to return. In 
time the Germans left, and the 
English soldier boys arrived, 
agreeable and friendly to the 
tradespeople, who were obliged 
to learn a little English. They 
spent the winter and remained af- 
ter the plebiscite.. They in turn 
departed, and last came the Dan- 
ish dragoons. The tradespeople 
put out Danish shingles, and 
a Danish was more often heard in 
NDISTURBED BY WAR AND PLEBISCITE THE 
Srorxs Sir 1x THem Nest on LyGuMKLOSTER the streets. The new offices of 
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the leading Copenhagen banks, as in other cities, are also signs of eco- 
nomic rehabilitation. 

There used to be three Zeppelin sheds; the other two were blown 
up one morning by a plucky young British aviator from overseas. 
The third shed was empty and did not respond to his bombs. The 
story continues how the aviator was obliged to come down at early 
dawn near by in the fields of Danish speaking Mogeltonder. His luck 
was still with him, and he saw a girl. Having formerly served his 
government in Copenhagen and acquired a little Danish, he asked 
her if she werea Dane. She replied so sympathetically that he invited 
her to leave the accursed German land and fly with him to England. 
She said she would like to, but was afraid. In vain he twitted her for 
cowardice. So he had to fly back to England without the Danish girl 
but with the laurels of having destroyed one of Germany’s large airship 
stations. 

In the town of Tonder the signs of the recent German propaganda 
were not all torn away on the eve of Reunion. The posters made 
typical German appeals to every class, to the “Slesvig Holsteiners,” 
the workingmen, the anti-militarists. Particularly instructive was the 
inscription “Wer frei sein will vom militarismus, der halt zu Deutsch- 
land.” 'The Germans did not waste printer’s ink by posting such 
arguments in the country parishes north of Ténder, where the Danish 
farmers would have laughed at them. 

The Reunion is not accomplished without some suffering. Dan- 
ish wives were torn away from their families to accompany their hus- 
bands south into Germany. “Why do we have politics?” say the plain 
folk of the towns. In ToOnder dissatisfaction with the boundary is on 
the lips of all Danes. The agricultural population to the south in the 
Second Zone, to whom Tonder was for centuries a metropolis, are cut 
off. The Danes of Mégelténder point to a neighboring farm or a 
wood and say, “See, that is Germany; we are too near.” 

German Flensburg is cut off from its Danish hinterland. Thou- 
sands of Danish children in the Second Zone are left to the 
gloomy parochial instruction of German priests. Historic Dannevirke 
shall remain a German antiquity. But what man can judge? 
Denmark is joyfully reunited, a homogenous Danish-speaking popula- 
tion. The doctrine of self-determinination of peoples has received its 
purest demonstration. Only history will decide whether the wisdom of 
1920 in re-aligning the Jutland peninsula has been complete. 





Good Offers 


By Exrnar Hs6r.eirsson Kvaran 


Translated from the Icelandic by Skut1 JOHNSON 


The Soul all unconscious was cradled on the waves of the ether. 

Then the Lord had need of her, and touched her with His imperial 
sceptre. She awoke from the sleep wherein she had been from time 
eternal, and appeared before the Lord, shy and joyful as a youth that 
has composed his first poem. 

And the Lord sent her down to the realm of earth. There she 
was first to become a tiny infant and thereupon to experience the lot 
of men, till her life’s course had been run. 

And she set out for the haunts of human kind enthralled by antici- 
pations and happy hopes, even as a youth that is undertaking his first 
lengthy journey, even as a young maiden that is about to be wedded to 
the man she loves. 

After a space she appeared again before the Lord, frightened as 
a hound-harried lamb, bruised as a wing-broken eider. 

“My dear Lord,” said she, “this I dare not. Permit me rather to 
sleep anew.” 

“What dost thou not dare?” inquired the Lord. 

“T dare not embark upon the life of men. It is like an utterly 
impassable stream. I know not whither it may bear me. I feel that I 
shall drown there in destitution or infirmity, in folly or wickedness.” 

“Thou shalt not drown,” said the Lord. “I shall give to thee some 
of life’s greatest blessings.” 

“What wilt Thou give to me?” asked the Soul. 

“I shall make thee a man and give to thee a woman that will be 
thy joy and delight. Every word from her lips shall become the 
sweetest songnote to thy ears; every movement of hers shall be beau- 
tiful to thy eyes, even as the blades of grass that bend and sway before 
the morning breeze; her simplicity shall appear angelic purity to thy 
mind. Waking and sleeping thou shalt dream of her.” 

“Permit me rather to sleep anew,” said the Soul. “Love grows 
old. This I beheld mid the haunts of men. After a few years my mind 
would become fixed on an utterly different object. Otherwise I would 
not be a man.” 

“Then I shall make thee a woman,” said the Lord, “and give to 
thee the man for whom thy heart yearns. Thy chiefest delight will 
consist in making the days of his life glorious, in enveloping him with 
affection, in irrigating his soul with the living waters of love, and in 
causing the sun- rays to play all about him so that nowhere shadows 
may fall.” 
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“Permit me rather to sleep anew,” said the Soul. “When his love 
leaves me I shall gaze after him with tears in my eyes and sorrow in 
my heart. Otherwise I would not be a woman. This I have beheld 
mid the haunts of men.” 

“Fastidious thou art,” said the Lord. “Yet this offer I make only 
to fortune’s favorites. I intend, however, to offer to thee what is still 
better. I will give thee love for all human kind. Toward this one goal 
shall thy yearning tend, to make all men wiser and better. Every woe- 
ful wretch, every self-sufficient fool, every merciless miscreant thou 
shalt love even as thyself. All thy thoughts shall be devoted to the 
interests of others. Thou shalt give to them all thou hast, thy riches, 
thy raiment, thy food, thy soul’s peace.” 

“May I then also enjoy the affection of others?” inquired the Soul. 

“No,” said the Lord. “Thou art now becoming too exorbitant. I 
am not sending thee to the realm of heaven but to the haunts of men. 
There even the Lord Almighty Himself cannot awaken love for men 
that love others. The more intense thy love is for men, the more certain 
will they become that thou art either a knave or a fool. They will then 
defame thee and disgrace thee in every way, they will grudge thee 
every scrap of raiment wherewith thou dost hide thy nakedness, every 
word of kindness that men inadvertently utter about thee, every 
smile of happiness that may chance to play about thy lips. If they 
do not crucify thee, it will be because they do not possess sufficient 
courage for the deed. But all this thou shalt be able to endure coura- 
geously and gladly, because thou lovest mankind.” 

“Permit me rather to sleep anew,” said the Soul. 

“Fastidious thou art,” said the Lord. “Really I make this offer 
to none.” 

And the face of mercy became downcast because the Lord per- 
ceived that the human soul would not accept the greatest thing in the 
world on the rare occasions on which it is offered. 

“T then must needs make other offers,” resumed the Lord. “I 
shall give to thee power over mortals. Whether thy words are wisdom 
or folly, they shall enfold within them the wondrous fire that enflames 
men. Whithersoever thou dost desire to lead them, thither shalt thou 
successfully proceed. They shall fall on their faces before thee so 
that their countenances become covered with dust. In the dust they 
shall writhe before thee like the worms of the ground. When thou 
dost cause them to be scourged most severely they shall kiss thy lips 
with greatest eagerness. The liveliest yearning of the youths shall con- 
sist in being with thee, whether thou art doing good or evil. The moth- 
ers that desire their sons to succeed in the world shall not harbor a more 
genuine hope than this, that they may bask in the sunlight of thy grace, 
and that thou mayest never cause their children to feel physical or 
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mental punishment. Thou shalt be glorious amid mankind.” 

Then the Soul threw herself down before the throne of God, quiv- 
ered with joy and gratefulness, and went off, without a word, to the 
haunts of men, with the alacrity that only souls can achieve. 

The Lord gazed after her and sighed. 

“She is exactly like all the other human souls,” He said to Him- 
self. “She did not even by a single word suggest for what purpose 
she might be fortunate enough to use her power.” 


The Embryo Citizen 


By Cart NELSON 


Here I salute you, O infant Son of Democracy, 

As you sit there laughing and pouting by turns— 

W hat will your contribution be to the sum of existence? 
Those bold, brown eyes and rich, red locks— 

Will they be lost in the shuffle 

Or will they serenely bob up in succeeding contests? 

You massive, healthy, and wholesome boy, 

Of pure blood and untainted progenitors, 

I wish you well, as you start on the highway of life, 

And in these lines my hopes and prophecies for you I commingle: 
In what path you may choose for the upward climb, 
Whether music, or agriculture, or journalism, or commerce, 
Be a bold adopter and innovator of new formulas, 

Be not in any sense a conventional trailer ; 

Be sure you are right, then herald to the world your opinions. 
Be an enjoyer, a lover, a patriot, and a universal citizen, 

A despiser of meanness and a communer with nature, 

A climber of hills and a measurer of mighty distances. 

Of you own rights and your country’s law you are the sentinel; 
When you meet wrong on the way, don’t give up the path, 
But be a bold and fearless challenger. 

When kindness comes to you, give her your right hand 

And speed her on the way cheered and laden with tokens. 

If falsehood and avarice would steathily come to make terms, 
Or if vice draws near with his subtle blandishments, 

T cll them all to go to the Devil. 

Be a soldier of good— 

And when you have learned to step in unison 

With other good lovers, comrades, and countrymen, 

Throw out your chest and give voice to your Slogan! 





The Death-Song of Egill the Son of Grim 


By Henry Apams BELLows 


“THen CaME ARINBJORN BY NiGHT FROM Er1k THE Buioopy Axe, Kine or NortH- 
UMBERLAND, TO THE Room WuereE Eau Lay, aNp Sain To Him THAT THE KING AND 
Queen GuNNHILD Hap Wittep Tuat Eattt SHoutp Be Sitain WHEN MorNING 
Came; anp He Counsetep Him, 1F Yet He Wovutp Save His Heap, tHat He 
SHoutp Wake THROUGH THE NiGHT AND Make a Poem IN Praise oF ERIK, THAT 


PrRcHANCE THE Kine Micut Stitt Grant Him His Lire.”—Egils Saga Skalla- 
grimssonar. 


I, Egill, rover of the North, am cast 

Into your hands, and Erik’s day at last 

Has come. I know the waves I yet shall see 
To-morrow ere I die will beckon me 
Homeward in vain. The storm that stripped my deck 
Of men and flung my ship, a broken wreck, 
Upon your barren shore has brought me here 
T'o look upon this king the Southrons fear. 

Go, tell your lord, Erik the Bloody Ace, 

That Egill fain would sleep; the writhing backs 
Of waves have borne me over long, and death, 
That follows with the sun, yet grants this breath 
Of quiet in the darkness. Say I rest 
Contented, nought of tumult in my breast; 

The sea I fought, and men, but will not fight 
Against the gods, that wait for me to-night. 
The day is his ; darkness belongs to me. 

Tell him that, dead or living, I am free; 

His prison is my chosen resting-place. 

Go, tell him that, and tell him that the face 

Of Egill, doomed to die, has shown no fear ;— 
It was to see me weep he sent you here. 

What should I know of sorrow? Deeds like these 
Of mine shall ring across the northern seas 
When Erik and his axe have been forgot 

In the grey mists of Niflheim. Each man’s lot 
Is written, and the Norns will never heed 
Weeping or threats. In death there is no need 
For prayer, or hope, or fear. Say to your king 
That ere I sleep I once again shall sing 

And fashion the last song that I shall make. 
Tell him, when in a nightmare he shall wake, 
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Let him give ear, and there will come to him 
The battle-song of Egill son of Grim. 


Alone. They say that round the dying stand 
All who were known in life by sea or land; 

So did the sorrowing gods in pity throng 
About Bald’s bale-fire. Aye, there Bard the Strong 
Watches me from the doorway—him I slew 
At that brave feast in Norway, when I knew 
His mead-cup reeked with death. The chattering thralls 
Bid to that mockery in Atley’s halls 

Fled shrieking when I clove their master’s head 
Down to the leering lips. And you, long dead, 
Come once again to look upon me! Now 

The fates have scored their rune upon my brow, 
But you, who sought to slay me long ago, 

Died by my hand, and I am glad.—I know 
Yon face beside you, Thorolf, brother mine, 
Borne down by spears when, in the Saxon line, 
We two made firm his crown for Athelstan 
That mighty day at Vinheath. Never man 
Had truer friend than you. I come at last 

T'o feast with you in Valhall, but the past 

Has cleared the debt Iowed you. I have slain 
The men who slew you, brother; none remain 
On Middle-Earth to boast your death unpaid 
By death. We two together unafraid 

Shall seek to-morrow Odin’s golden door, 
And speak as comrades with the mighty Thor. 


More faces in the shadows—men who sailed 
With me from Kurland, when the darkness paled 
To morning, and the flame glowed far astern, 
The flame we kindled for a torch to burn 

The hearth of them we hated. Other men, 
Comrades and foes in Iceland, from the glen, 
The mountain, and the plain they come, for I 
Can never come to them. °Tis good to die, 
Since death brings me so close to all mankind, 
The living and the dead. I leave behind 

No grief that vengeance will not burn away. 
For through the darkness I can see a day 

Not long to wait, that threatens with the gleam 
Of ruddy sails; the flash of oars shall seem 
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The lightning of Thor’s anger. Inthe shout 
Of battle and the tumult and the rout, 

Shall Erik once more hark to Egill’s voice. 
Few then shall be the Southrons who rejoice 
That I am dead! 


At morn the gulls will fly 
Northward to Iceland, and their shrilling cry 
Shall wake the distant sleepers with the word 
“Egill is slain!” even as the gods once heard 
The Gjallarhorn. Oh birds that were my friends, 
Take up the song that forth your comrade sends; 
It is the soul of Egill ye shall bear 
Back to his home. This is the only prayer 
I make to Odin, that in Iceland long 
The cliffs shall echo Egill’s dying song. 


Men of Iceland, mates of mine 

On field and furrowed sea, 

Bold in battle, seamen brave, 
Hewers of helms with me, 

Mindful of mighty blows full many 
We dealt in days gone by, 

Grind and gird ye the swords again; 
Doomed is Egill to die. 


Fearless forth to his fate he goes, 
Fearless he lived and free; 

Need of a master never he knew, 

At the call of king to be. 

Ever the song of the sea he sang, 
Ever the song of the sword; 

Hollow the hearts that heard his voice 
In the land of the southern lord. 


Hearken, Erik, give heed and hear, 

For a dead man’s words are wise: 

Across the seas my song I send, 

Forth on the wind that flies; 

Egill’s body you bear to the bale, 

But him you cannot kill; 

In a thousand hearts his home shall he have, 
And his sword shall stay not still. 
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Glad the greeting I gave the sea, 

Glad did I greet the sun; 

Wind and wave knew well my voice, 

And the beaches where breakers run; 

The biting blast was brother of mine, 

My kin were the clouds on high; 

Are you fain to fight with such mighty folk 
That you dare to let me die? 


Long have I lived, and light of heart; 

W ealth have I won and fame; 

High on my hearth burned the fire of home 
W hen back from the battle I came. 

Gladly I go to the land of the gods 

Beyond the rainbow’s rim, 

For the rocks and ridges of Iceland ring 
With the song of the son of Grim. 


Now let the sun climb up the sky; I wait 

Fhe day that bears the shadow of my fate 
Untroubled. I have fought, and bled, and won, 
And seen the happy end of work begun 

In doubt and danger ;—aye, and I have made 

A song that shall bear children. Unafraid 

I listen for the summons of the horn 

Of Heimdall.—Y onder, cloudless, breaks the morn. 
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Tue Victory or THE “RESOLUTE” witH Its 
Norse Crew Reminps Us Tuat Mopern 
Racine Yacuts Are Bourit on Lines Dis- 
COVERED BY OLp Norse SHIPWRIGHTS 


Sm Tuomas Lirron, tHe CHIvALRous OwNER 
or THE “SHAMROCK,” TALKING TO SOME OF 
THE “Reso.utre’s”’ Crew. He Decrarep 
Sucn Sarmors Were Born, Not Mane 


Photos by Paul Thompson 


The Norse Crew of the 


“Resolute” 


Captain Curis. CHRISTENSEN 


With the exception of the amateur captain, 
Charles Francis Adams, every man on board the 
Resolute, which defended successfully America’s 
cup in the race off Sandy Hook, last July, was a 
Scandinavian. The sailing master, both mates, 
and nineteen of the crew were Norwegians, seven 
were Swedes, and one a Dane. All are American 
citizens, however. “Sailing Master Christensen,” 
writes Sundby-Hansen in the New York Times, 
“is a seasoned racing skipper and a typical man 
of the sea. He is 56 years old, and came from 
Arendal, Norway, in 1882, already at that time an 
experienced sailor. Since then he has taken part 
in numerous national and international yacht 
races on the Atlantic Coast in America and in 
European waters, until now he is probably the 
best known yacht skipper on the Atlantic Coast. 
With practically the same crew, Captain Christen- 
sen won the last yacht race for America against 
Shamrock III. in 1903. No man knows wind and 
weather conditions on the Atlantic Coast better 
than Christensen.” 
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Editorial 


THE CHICAGO It is a pleasure to see the cordiality with which 
SINGERS IN SWEDEN _ the Chicago Choral Club has been received in 

Sweden. Our staff correspondent writes from 
Goteborg that the entry into the city became an ovation. Spontane- 
ous enthusiasm burst the bounds of the carefully planned official 
reception. From the time the Drottningholm docked at seven in the 
morning until two o’clock the following morning when the guests 
returned from a banquet, modestly called a supper, provided by the 
Mayor’s Committee, the town was full of joyous hospitality. Several 
factors contributed. In the first place, song in Sweden is a medium 
of social intercourse and holds a place in the public regard much as 
athletic contests do in America. The audience that crowded the Con- 
serthus was a critical one with ears attuned to musical technique. 
They noted the weakness of the y’s and 6’s, the meagreness of the 
men’s as compared with the women’s voices, as acutely as an American 
crowd criticises a fumble at a football game. But they were amazed 
and elated over the fine timbre and the thorough training of these 
amateur voices from the New World. The choir established itself 
in Sweden with the first number—a new national Swedish song of 
home-longing written by a thirty year old Swedish-American work- 
ingman and successfully set to music by the conductor of the chorus, 
Mr. Edgar Nelson. When the programme was over, the audience 
refused to go, but stood in their places, demanding by their applause 
number after number, until the repertoire of American patriotic songs 
was exhausted. Then they followed the singers through the streets 
to the supper hall. 


At the banquet, in the speeches of the Governor and the Lord 
Mayor and in the songs of the Goteborg male chorus, two other strains 
of sentiment appeared besides the Swedish love of song. There was 
the welcome to America, the desire to establish a new entente cordiale. 
Then there was the heart welcome, not unmixed with tears, to these 
grand-nieces and grand-nephews who were visiting Sweden for the 
first time and who had so worthily added Sweden’s gift of song to 
the heritage of Young America. 


There was some question at first as to how these young Western- 
ers would stand the strain of what to them was a new and sumptuous 
hospitality. Many of them had never tasted wine and refused to add 
this new experience to those they were garnering in the Old World; 
when a skdl was offered they simply touched the glass to their lips 
and set it down full. At home they were “ten o’clock” girls and boys, 
accustomed to American simplicity of living. 
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THE First The chief impression left on the mind of the vis- 
FInnisH Fair itor to Finska Massan, which turned Helsing- 

fors into a gala city in a gay flutter of white and 
blue flags last July, was the sudden quickening of Finland’s economic 
life during the two years since her release into independent statehood. 
The Forestry Building, the Machinery Hall, the Paper Trade’s House, 
and the numerous booths were all eloquent of progress, but most 
significant of all were the maps and charts which told the story of 
expanding trade. Before 1917, for instance, the exportation of paper 


was traceable by a thin yellow line eastward to Russia; now it is, 


represented by a fan of red routes going westward across the sea. 
There is hope of relief from the American paper shortage in the 
forests of Finland, but it will take time. The chief of the Paper 
House declared that the supply was all taken for 1920. To build 
the enormous machines necessary for the production of paper is a 
matter of many months, and at present Finland has not capital 
enough to equip even the factories for the manufacture of wood pulp 
that might be shipped to be made into paper here. Still the charts 
of the forestry products seem to indicate a doubling of exports in 1918 
and again in 1919. 

Finland is blessed with great undeveloped natural resources 
and with a people of iron tenacity. If a Finn starts out to catch a 
runaway horse, he will hang on till he has lost consciousness or the 


horse has come to a standstill. An American in Helsingfors tells a 
story of a Finn who clung to a moving street car, which dragged him 
on his back over the cobble-stones, until his clothes were in rags. The 
intent crowds were the most interesting exhibit at the Mdssa in 
Helsingfors. Given the necessary capital, the Finns ought to show 
remarkable progress before their next fair. 


In THE LEAGUE Morgenbladet in Christiania has interviewed 
oF NATIONS the prime ministers in Denmark and Sweden on 

the future of Scandinavian co-operation. Pre- 
mier Branting and Premier Neergaard both declared that the 
divergence in domestic policies ought not to affect the entente cordiale 
which has been strengthened by the regular conferences of cabinet 
ministers. These conferences, it was said, will be continued. A 
special reason for co-operation exists now on the eve of the first meet- 
ing of delegates to the League of Nations. The Northern nations 
hope to form a group, possibly with the accession of Switzerland and 
Holland, which may have a permanent representative on the Council 
of the League. 
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Current Events 


Denmark 


@ The treaty giving Denmark sovereignty over North Slesvig was 
signed in Paris, July 5, by the Danish minister, Chamberlain H. A. 
Bernhoft, and by representatives of the Allied and Associated powers. 
It thus became operative without the signature of Germany, and the 
act of reunion was not delayed so long as had been feared. The treaty 
contains three articles, the first dealing with the cession proper, the 
second making the transferred territory inalienable except with the 
consent of the League of Nations, and the third containing the provi- 
sion that the Allied and Associated powers reserve the right together 
with Denmark and Germany to make special arrangements for the 
settlement of national, economic, and financial problems. The 
treaty was ratified by King Christian, who affixed his signature at ten | 
o'clock in the morning of July 9, at Amalienborg Castle in Copen- | 
hagen, and the next moment cannon boomed and church bells rang out | 
over the flag-decked capital to proclaim that the transfer had been ' 
made. After being present at the solemn services at Vor Frue Kirke, 
the King and the royal family went on board the Dannebrog and sailed 
for Slesvig, on whose soil no Danish king had set his foot since the 
grandfather of the present king said good-bye to the troops at Dybbdl 
in 1864. Although the members of the Government and of the Rigs- 
dag were also present, the festivities centered around the person of the 
King, by virtue not only of his position as head of the nation but also 
of the sympathy the rulers of his house have always shown the Danish 
Slesvigers. @ The roads were lined with people throughout his entire 
progress. Flags, flowers, and garlands were everywhere. A great 
triumphal arch had been raised at the boundary where the King en- 
tered Slesvig on the traditional white stallion. From there he went 
on to Haderslev and Aabenraa, entering the latter city from the sea to 
carry out another tradition. The celebration culminated on the bar- 
ricades of Dybbdl, the seat of the tragic Danish defeat in 1864. The 
most poignant moment was when the King’s party passed near the 
border of the Second Zone, and several hundred Flensborgers waved 
their greetings across the boundary line. The tour ended in Ténder, 
and even in that pro-German city nothing happened to mar the occa- 
sion or disturb the effect of the King’s conciliatory speech. @ In order 
fully to legalize the transfer of North Slesvig to Denmark it is neces- 
sary to have it passed as a constitutional amendment by two successive 
Rigsdags, and the former Rigsdag was therefore dissolved and new 
elections for the Folkething held on July 6. The result was practically 
the same as that of the election in April, the Liberals gaining three votes. 
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Norway 


@ The change in the Norwegian Government is on its face puzzling, 
A country which is perhaps the most consistently radical in the world 
suddenly chooses a Conservative leadership. The Socialists, who have 
refused to support the Radical party because it was not radical enough 
for them, lend their votes to defeat that party—which was supposed to 
represent a middle ground—and to give the power into the hands of 
the Conservatives. A Government which has been noted for its lavish 
expenditure of public funds makes a cabinet crisis of a moderate appro- 
priation for road-building recommended by the Storting committee 
charged with reporting on the matter, thus refusing to sanction an 
expenditure that would benefit its own special constituency, the 
farmers. The explanation lies in a general and growing feeling 
that it was time for a change. The Gunnar Knudsen ministry, without 
commanding a parliamentary majority, has held office for seven and 
a half years, and one Socialist Storting member explained the stand 
of his party by saying that “it was time for a political airing.” None 
of the three leading parties can command a majority, but the Conser- 
vatives, with the addition of the Liberals and some scattering adher- 
ents, form a slightly larger group than that supporting the retired 
Government. The vote which defeated the Knudsen ministry was 74 
(including the 18 Socialists) against 51. The moral strength of the 
Conservatives lies in their promise of business efficiency, greater pro- 
duction, a halt in expensive experimentation in social legislation, and 
the gradual lifting of the excessive tax burdens. The continued mount- 
ing of the cost of living has, of course, played into their hands. The 
head of the new Government is Storting President Otto B. Halvorsen, 
who has been leader of the party group. He will take the portfolio of 
minister of justice. The new foreign minister, C. F. Michelet, like the 
premier, is a jurist. He was an active champion of Norway’s entrance 
into the League of Nations. The other members of the Government 
are: E. Hagerup Bull, minister of finance; N. Riddervold-Jensen, 
minister of ecclesiastical affairs; Odd Klingenberg, minister of social 
affairs; C. Middelthon, minister of labor; G. A. Jahren, minister 
of agriculture; C. Wefring, minister of defenses; G. M. Brun, 
minister of commerce; J. Rye Holmboe, minister of provisions. 
@ President Halvorsen’s acceptance of the position as head of the Gov- 
ernment will give his seat in the Storting to his deputy, Miss Karen 
Platou. Miss Platou, who is active in social work in Christiania and 
has recently returned from a trip to the United States, will be the only 
woman in the Storting. The threatened labor conflict involving 
about 60,000 men has now been settled by the court of compulsory 
arbitration. The award was, in the main, in favor of the men. 
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Sweden 


@ Immediately after the dissolution of the Riksdag, which took place 
June 26, a date somewhat later than usual, the Government appointed 
a large Commission to report on the best means for that socializing of 
industries and means of production which is a part of the Socialist 
programme. In addition, separate committees were appointed to deal 
with the questions of industrial democracy and control of trusts. In 
his recommendation regarding the Commission Premier Branting 
pointed out that modern tendencies had gone more and more in the 
direction of nationalization. Not only were the means of transporta- 
tion and communication being taken over by the State, but the State 
owned large tracts of forests, and much of the water power of Sweden 
was in the hands of the State or the municipalities. He advised con- 
tinued development along the same lines, but in accordance with 
modern practical experiences, avoiding bureaucratic rigidity. @ The 
Government proposition for a communal tax reform has been rejected 
by the Riksdag, which passed instead a temporary measure providing 
for a gradual reform after a plan recommended by the Liberals. It 
was expected that the defeat of the Government measure would bring 
on a cabinet crisis, but the present paramount importance of the Aland 
question made the Branting Government decide to remain at its post 
until after the fall elections. Some minor changes have been made in 
the personnel, but these are without political significance. By the de- 
partmental readjustment which became operative July 1, the depart- 
ments of the navy and army will be united in one department of de- 
fenses, of which the former minister of war, P. Albin Hansson, will be 
the head. The former minister of the navy, Bernhard Eriksson, will 
become minister of civil affairs, while Carl E. Swensson, former minis- 
ter of civil affairs, will become the head of the new department of com- 
munications, which has been formed out of the department of civil 
affairs. The department of finance has also been divided into two, and 
the former minister of finance, Frederick V. Thorsson, is made min- 
ister of commerce, while Richard Sandler is made minister of finance. 
Judge F. W. Linder succeeds the latter as consulting minister. Pro- 
fessor Osten Undén has been obliged to resign on account of ill health, 
and Judge A. Akerman follows him as minister of justice. The 
Aland question has been referred to the League of Nations upon the 
initiative of the British foreign minister, Lord Curzon, who thereby , 
made use of what is called the “friendly right’’ of laying before the 
League a problem that is likely to disturb international peace and 
amity. In Sweden this is considered tantamount to a declaration that 
the powers do not regard the Aland question as an internal matter for 
Finland to settle alone, as the Finns would have it. 
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The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by means 
of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Informations— 


Trustees: John Aspegren, New York; John G. Bergquist, New York; Maurice Francis Egan, 
Washington; John A. Gade, New York; John D. Hage, New York; Charles S. Haight, New 
York; Hamilton Holt, New York; Edwin O. Holter, New York; William Hovgaard, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; William Witherle Lawrence, Columbia University ; 
Frederick Lynch, New York; H. Esk Moller, New York; Charles S. Peterson, Chicago; 
Christopher Ravn, New York; Charles J. Rhoads, Philadelphia; William H. Short, 


New York. 


Officers: Acting President, John D. Hage; Treasurer, H. Esk. Moller; Secretary, Henry 
Goddard Leach; Counsel, Henry E. Almberg; Auditors, David Elder & Co. 

Government Advisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 
Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department of 


Church and Education, Chairman. 


American Advisory Committees: Chicago, Ill—Charles S. Peterson, Chairman; Minneapolis, 
Minn.—Johr Lind, Chairman; Madison, Wis.—J. E. Olsen, Secretary; Jamestown, N. Y.— 


Charles L. Eckman, Chairman. 


Co-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Malmtorgsgatan 5, Stockholm, 
Svante Arrhenius, President; E. E. Ekstrand, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikan- 
ske Selskab, 18 Vestre Boulevard, H. P. Prior, President; N. L. Feilberg, Secretary; 
Norway—Norge-Amerika Fondet, L. Strandgade 1, Christiania, K. J. Hougen, Chairman. 

Chapters of Associates: Jamestown, N. Y.—President, Rev. Felix V. Hanson; Vice-President, 
Ernest Cawcroft; Secretary, M.C. Helm. Rockford, Ill—President, E. S. Egstrom; Vice- 
President, Thomas Barney Thompson; Secretary, Truman Johnson; Treasurer, Wm. A. 
Maddox, Galesburg, Ill—(Temporary officers)—President, Dr. W. E. Simonds; Secretary, 
Eric Dahlberg. Beloit, Wis.—President, E. F. Hansen; Secretary, O. T. Thompson; 
Treasurer, M. A. Bredesen. New York, N. Y.—Chairman, H. E. Almberg; Secretary, 
Therese C. Holm; Chairman, Social Committee, Baroness Alma Dahlerup. 


The newspapers of Sweden have been full of 
news of the concert tour of the Swedish Choral 
Club of Chicago. Everywhere the Club was met 
by reception committees and enthusiastic audi- 
ences. As their steamer drew into the harbor of 
Giteborg on June 25th, it was met by a tug on 
which were Dr. Leach and Mr. Per Hugo; at the 
pier they were greeted by a reception committee 
headed by Mr. V. K. Karlsson of the City Council. 
To the speech of welcome, Mr. C. S. Peterson of 
Chicago, a trustee of the Foundation, responded ; 
and the tour was begun. At Stockholm, the party 
was welcomed by Professor Svante Arrhenius, 
President of Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen,—and 
photographed by newspaper men and sketched by 
cartoonists until the front pages of the papers 
were filled with nothing else. Each concert was 
an ovation, and each banquet and reception gave 
occasion for words of welcome and praise. At a 
banquet at Hasselbacken on July Ist, Mr. Allan 
Cederborg of the City Council presided and 
speeches were made by Professor Oscar Montelius 
and Premier Branting. On July 2nd the Club 
was received by King Gustaf; and on the succeed- 
ing day, they celebrated Independence Day at 
Oak Hill, the residence of Minister Ira Nelson Mor- 
ris. To every one the tour is expressive of the ever 
strengthening Swedish-American entente. 


. 
The distinguished Swedish geologist, Baron de 


Geer, sailed with his staff for the United States 
on August 10th. Several years ago Baron de Geer 


traced the recession of the ice at the end of the 
glacial period year by year in Sweden, and he is 
now making a similar study of the Hudson and St. 
Lawrence basins. The Foundation invited a num- 
ber of eminent American geologists to organize a 
Committee to receive Baron de Geer and to aid 
him somewhat in his field work in America. 
e 


Dr. Helmer Key, chief editor of Svenska Dag- 
bladet has returned to Stockholm after a coast-to- 
coast tour of the United States. It is to be ex- 
pected that future Svenska Dagbladet articles on 
American affairs will be completely illustrated, for 
his final request to our Information Bureau was 
for some twenty odd photographs of prominent 
Americans, from presidential candidates to popu- 


lar actresses. 
oe 


Upon nomination of Provost Smith of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Mr. Oscar R. Sandstrom 
of Philadelphia has been awarded the Fellowship 
established by Mr. George H. McFadden of 
McFadden Brothers, Philadelphia, for graduates 
of the University of Pennsylvania who wish to pur- 
sue advanced study in Denmark. Mr. Sandstrom 
will study Greek at the University of Copenhagen. 


One of the latest inquiries on the ways and 
means of organizing a Chapter comes from Nagoya, 
Japan. That leads us to expect that before many 
years have passed we shall be able to boast that 
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the sun never sets on the Chapters of the Founda- 
tion. Mr. S. O. Thorlaksson, long an enthusiastic 
supporter, writes that he would “like to organize 
a Chapter of Associates this summer at Karnizawa 
where most of the foreigners in Japan and many 
from China and Korea resort during the hot 
season.” 


Dr. W. E. Simonds, the temporary president of 
the Galesburg, IIL, Chapter made his summer re- 
port in person, calling at the Foundation offices 
in New York. The Galesburg Chapter is steadily 
strengthening itself and will be ready for increased 
activity in the fall. 


The appointment of Miss Anne L. Beck of 
Berkeley, California, to study weather-forecasting 
and oceanography at the Bergen Geo-Physicat In- 
stitute as a Fellow of Foundation, has occasioned 
much newspaper comment throughout the United 
States. The New York Evening Sun begins an 
article on the subject with this sentence: “Nor- 
way’s first and greatest science is the science of the 
sea, and from the days of the Viking to the days 
of Nansen, the Arctic explorer, the Norwegian has 
always had a weather eye, an eye for reading 
the sea and the storms that sweep over it.” Through 
the work of Professors Helland-Hansen and 
Bjerknes, Bergen has won a new international rep- 
utation and there are now gathered at Bergen 
scientists of many nations. Professor Helland- 
Hansen in an interview granted to Tidens Tegn 
early in June announced that a new building was 
necessary to house the Institute and that they had 
enlisted the co-operation of the Bergen City Coun- 
cil to secure this building. 

Miss Beck is a graduate of the University of 
California, where she took the degree of Master of 
Arts and served as an assistant in the Astronomy 
Department. She has been assistant in the office of 
the United States Weather Bureau at San Fran- 
cisco, and her appointment to represent America 
at Bergen has received the unqualified endorse- 
ment of Mr. C. F. Marvin, Chief of the United 
States Weather Bureau, and a member of the 
Foundation’s jury of experts for the selection of 
Fellows. Miss Beck is the first of five American 
students who will be sent to Bergen between 1920 
and 1925 with stipends of $1,000 each granted to 
them by the Foundation. 


* 


The Danish appointees to Fellowships for study 
in the United States have been announced by Dan- 
marks Amerikanske Selskab. They are, Gunnar 
Gregersen, President of the Technological Insti- 
tute in Copenhagen whose period of investigation 
in the United States covers the summer months; 
Michael Treschow who will study shipbuilding at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Holger 
Bloch Jespersen, a student of chemistry; and F. T. 
B. Friis, who will study financial and economic 
conditions in the United States. A fifth fellow, 
Niels Aage Nielsen, has been selected by the 


National City Bank of New York to combine 
laboratory work at the bank with study at some 
school or college located in New York City. 


During the past summer several groups of Eng- 
lish agricultural students under the guidance of 
government officials have visited Denmark to study 
Danish agricultural methods. Lectures in English 
on the various branches of the subject were given 
at the Danish schools and excursions to the chief 
dairies, fruit and seed propagation farms, folk 
high schools and other institutions were arranged. 
The tour was conducted under the direction of Dr. 
Vincent Naser of the Danish Students’ Interna- 
tional Committee, which organization has promised 
aid and advice for the Americans who go abroad 
as Fellows of the Foundation. 


* 


The International Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association has secured Mr. J. A. 
O. Larsen, of Harvard, to address their American- 
ization Secretaries on Scandinavian immigrants 
and their home lands August 21st. These secre- 
taries meet for a series of summer lectures at 
Silver Bay on Lake George. 


Subscriptions for the Review will be taken in 
Denmark by Dansk Studieoplysnings Kontor, 
Universitetet, Studiestraede 6, Copenhagen. 


The Bureau of Information 
OF THE 
AMERICAN SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 


Offers for lecture purposes the follow- 
ing sets of lantern slides: 


1. Voyages of the Vikings. (In colors.) 


2. A Trip to Swedish Lapland. (In 
colors.) 


3. Scandinavian Art. 


4. The American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion. 


5. Sweden. 100 slides specially selected 
by the Swedish Tourist Associa- 


tion. 
Sent free to any responsible person 
upon payment of express charges. 


Also, motion pictures of the Swedish 
Lapps and their Reindeer, made for the 
Swedish-Norwegian Commission and 
given to the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation by Dr. Hjalmar Lundbohm, 
to be used for educational purposes. 
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PRINTERS OF FINE BOOKS FOR 
BOOK CLUBS, INSTITUTIONS, AND 
PRIVATE PERSONS 
&c. &c. Sc. 


The Series of Scandinavian Classics, and Hust- 
vedt’s “Ballad Criticism’? and Hovgaard’s 
“‘ Voyages of the Norsemen,” in the Scandina- 
vian Monographs, were printed for the Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation by this Press. 
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For 66 Years 


The resort of Booklovers of two 
Continents, this due to its Service, 
which insures immediate and in- 
telligent attention to all Orders— 
whether through the Mail, Cable, 
Telegraph, Telephone or Messenger. 
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The 


SCANDINAVIAN ART SHOP 


728 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 


Beautiful hand-woven and hand- 
embroidered linens in white 
and colors specially adapted 


to country and seaside places 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


News and Comments on Export and Trade Conditions 
Between America and the Scandinavian Countries 


Ruues ror Sure Broxerace IN SWEDEN TO BE 
RevisED ; 

It has recently been reported from Malmé that 
within a short time a few much-needed changes are 
to be made in the regulations governing the ship 
brokerage business of Sweden. It is pointed out 
that the system now in vogue is entirely too an- 
tiquated to be thoroughly satisfactory and that 
regulations more adap to present day condi- 
tions should be promulgated. For instance, the 
schedule of fees now in operation was drawn in 
1898, the basis of charge being the size of the 
ship, i. e., whether it is more or less than 650 tons. 
According to this classification the 10,000 ton 
type of vessel is in the same class as those of 
1,000 and under. Considerable dissatisfaction has 
also arisen over the fact that under the Swedish 
law anybody may become a ship broker regard- 
less of whether he belongs to the Association of 
Shipping Agents and Ship Brokers of Sweden or 
not. It is pointed out further that ship brokers 
not belonging to this Association are not bound 
by the regulations governing those who do hold 
membership, and for that reason a very unfair 
competition arises. Another phase of the forth- 
coming changes which is worthy of mention is the 
proposal to increase the commission on foreign 
ships by 20% whenever these ships are from a 
country that has similar discriminatory rates for 
vessels of other than its own registry. 


Swepisn Sure MERGER 

It is reliably reported from Landskrona, Sweden, 
that the, three shipping es 
Ocean, and Torleif—have decided to merge their 
individual ee into one large 
stock company. e total paid in capital will 
range somewhere between 1,000,000 and 3,000,000 
kronor ($268,000 and $804,000). Present informa- 
tion is that the new concern will operate under 
the name “Ocean” and will utilize a fleet of seven 
steamers. 


Dantsu Excuance Councim Passes 
Official advices from Copenhagen state that the 
Danish Exchange Council appointed recently to 
bring remedial action to bear upon the very ad- 
verse situation obtaining as regards foreign ex- 
has ceased to function. The announce- 
ment of the Danish Minister of Commerce states 
that the Council has gone out of existence because 
of the failure of the Danish Government to sup- 
rt the policies of the Council with legislation. 
Tt is pointed out that although the removal of the 


Council marks the passing of regulation of Danish 


exchange, it is quite probable that the individual 
banks will exercise much caution in the purchase 
of foreign exchange and will endeavor to hold 

down to absolute necessities until condi- 
tions have become much more improved than at 
present. 


Manovracture or Porasn 1x Norway 

A new process by which potash is produced from 
the dust given off by the manufacture of cement 
is reported to be operating successfully in the 
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potash plant erected at Dalen, near Brolvik, Nor- 
way. Although the plant was erected in 1916, the 
active work of producing potash by this method 
has but recently been entered upon. The plant 
is built in close proximity to the main smokestack 
of the cement factory and from the dust of this 
factory is reported to be producing thirty tons of 
potash per day. The business is capitalized at 
3,200,000 kroner ($857,600). With the present 
market price of potash resting at $268 per ton, 
the new plant is being looked upon generally as a 
possible means of assuring the home production of 
a supply of potash sufficient to meet the needs of 
the Norwegian market. 


Swepisn Moror Inpustry 1s DeveLoprnc 

With the recommencement of the interrupted 
export of motors caused by the war, Swedish man- 
ufacturers are reported now to be actively inter- 
ested in developing the Latin-American market 
for their products. Recent reports would indicate 
that the Swedish motors are far from unpopular 
in the Southern Republics and the indications are 
that a sufficient trade will shortly be developed to 
offset the loss of the Russian market consequent 
on the unsettled domestic conditions in that 
country for the past two years. The peak of the 
Swedish motor industry was reached in 1917 and 
1918. In 1918 the value of motors produced in 
Sweden was 15,340,000 kronor while in 1916 it 
had risen to 27,840,000 kronor and in 1917 to 37,- 
600,000 kronor. Lack of ocean tonnage as well as 
the blockade measures adopted by the belligerent 
countries served as a damper on this trade during 
1918, but recent reports indicate that business is 
picking up again and that some real benefit will be 
realized from the wartime trade in new fields. 


Decrease in Norwecian WuHauine Inpustry 

Statistics just published indicate that the reduc- 
tion of the Norwegian mercantile marine caused 
by the World War has had a very marked effect 
upon the whaling industry of Norway. At the out- 
break of the war there were four regularly char- 
tered companies operating solely in the whaling 
industry, not to mention the activities of Norwe- 
gian whaling companies operating in other parts 
of the world. In 1913 the Norwegian catch result- 
ed in 600,000 barrels of whale oil, which is esti- 
mated as 80 per cent of the world production. Sta- 
tistics for 1918 just published show a total of only 
147,000 barrels, which is about 483 per cent of the 
world production of whale oil. 


Sourn Arrican Coat ror Swepen 

As a result of the prevalent scarcity of coal on 
the Swedish market, it is reported of late that one 
of the most prominent manufacturing concerns in 
Stockholm has been approached by representatives 
of a South African coal concern in the interest of 
developing a coal route between the two countries. 
Swedish manufacturers are evidencing some con- 
cern over the scarcity of coal, citing the unstability 
of the British market as sufficient reason why coal 
companies from other lands should endeavor to de- 
velop a permanent coal trade in Sweden. 


Norweoran Line to Pans ann Cure 
Announcement has been made by the North and 
South Atlantic Line of Bergen of a new line of serv- 
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ice to the west coast of South America, via the 
Panama Canal, to Peru and Chile, returning via the 
Panama Canal and the Gulf ports. The company is 
already operating a line of steamers between Nor- 
wegian ports, New York, Rio de Janeiro, and 
Buenos Aires. The first of two modern steamers 
which will comprise the nucleus of the new line is 
expected to be delivered during the current month, 
and the second will be delivered in August or 
September. The vessels will be of 10,800 dead- 
weight tons and will take cargo from Scandina- 
vian and Continental ports for Peruvian and 
Chilean ports, from there taking cargoes for Gulf 
ports and again reloading in Gulf ports for the 
return trip to Scandinavian ports. 


ELECTRIFICATION OF StockHoLM-GOTEBORG LINE 

It is officially reported from Stockholm that the 
Second Chamber of the Riksdag has adopted a 
resolution previously acted upon favorably by the 
first chamber, providing for an appropriation of 
23,000,000 kronor ($6,164,000) for the electrifica- 
tion of the railroad line between Stockholm and 
Goteborg, this amount to be expended during the 
year 1921. This action is looked upon as a sure 
indication of the intention of the Swedish Govern- 
ment to electrify the entire system of federal-owned 
railroads. 


Frequent STeaAMERS BETWEEN SWEDEN AND FiIn- 
LAND 
The recent combination of the “Svea-Line” and 
the “Finnish Steamship Company” provides 
steamship service four times weekly between 
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Stockholm and Helsingfors. According to the 
agreement the companies furnish vessels in alter- 
nate sailings. Passengers are carried as well as 
freight. 


Finxannv’s Forrtcn Trape Durtne ApRit 

Exports to the value of $4,891,142 were made 
from Finland during the month of April as com- 
pared with $963,926 for the same month of 1919. 
Imports for the same period were valued at $13,- 
684,700 as against $10,759,641 for the same period 
in 1919. The leading articles of export were 
printing paper; dry chemical cellulose; brown 
wrapping paper; pasteboard; mechanical wood 
pulp; reels; battens; and veneer. Important ar- 
ticles of import and their value for April 1920 
were: cereals, $2,740,064; textiles, $2,598,911; 
metals, $1,837,996; coffee, $592,125; and raw tobac- 
co, $240,369. 


BerGEN-STAVANGER AERIAL SERVICE 

A distinct development in transportation facili- 
ties is noted in the recent announcement of The. 
Norwegian Air Service Company of an air traffic 
route between Bergen and Stavanger, a flying dis- 
tance of one hundred miles. Two airplanes will 
comprise the service at the start. These are 
equipped to carry two passengers and all the mail 
matter and parcel post which is ordinarily handled. 
The cost of the two planes is estimated at $26,800. 
At present the only means of communication be- 
tween the two towns is by boat, the trip occupy- 
ing approximately twelve hours. 

Cuartes R. FLanpreav. 
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Build: 


ALCOHOL FACTORIES, WOODPULP FACTORIES, BENZOLINE PLANTS 
AND OTHER CHEMICAL-TECHNICAL FACTORIES. 


Plan: 


ESTIMATES AND WORK OUT DRAWINGS FOR CHEMICAL-TECHNICAL 
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MODERN APPOINTED LABORATORIUM. 
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Norwegian American 
Line 


For Freight and Passenger Rates 
Apply to 


Norwegian America Line Agency Inc. 
8-10 Bridge Street, NEW YORK 


Telephone: 
Bowling Green 5370 


Benham & Boyesen 
Ship Brokers 
STEAMSHIP 

AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 


SHIPPING NOTES 


New SreaMsuip Service BETWEEN BALTIMORE AND 
SwEDEN 


Vice Consul Orsen N. Nielsen reports from 
Stockholm that the Standard Steamship Co. of 
Baltimore has started a regular freight service be- 
tween Baltimore, Goteborg, Malmé, Stockholm, and 
Helsingfors. The Standard Company prepared 
for this service by sending to Sweden a represen- 
tative who for several weeks studied the Swedish 
methods of doing business and the desires and 
needs of Swedish importers. 


Norwecian Tramps To ForM Union 

It is reported that efforts are now being made to 
organize a union of Norwegian shipowners having 
about 200 tramp steamers in traffic on the Norwe- 
gian coast. 


Taxes on NorwecGIan SHIPPING 


Norwegian shipping journals complain of a bad 
outlook as result of alleged overtaxation by the 
now-resigned Knudsen Cabinet. The taxes on 
shipping, in addition to the usual taxes on capital 
and income and a progressive excess profits tax, 
are: (1) a tonnage tax imposed in February, 
1916, on a general basis of 114, kronor per steamer 
register ton.. This was imposed as a war tax, 
but it is proposed to retain it until the end of the 
fiscal year 1920-1921; (2) a maximum freight tax, 
levied in order to lessen the item of marine freight 
in the c. i. f. cost of essential imports. This 
tax amounted in 1919 to 29,000,000 kroner. 


SHIPPING 


Telephone: Bowling Green 8788-89-90-91-92 
CABLE ADDRESS: “STRAYLINE” 


S.O.STRAY & CO. 


Steamship Agents 
and Ship Brokers 


11 Broadway, New York City 


Head Office at 
Christianssand S., Norway 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Kristiania 2 Karl Johans Gade 
Cardiff 2 Evelyn St. 
Buenos Ayres, 25-De Mayo 171 
Rio de Janeiro, Rua Sao Pedro 9 


New SERVICE 
AMERICA 
A joint service under the name of Norwegian 
South American Line will be established in the 
near future by Det Nordenfjeldske Dampskibs- 
selskab, Fred Olsen and Company, Det Bergenske 
Dampskibsselskab and Otto Thoreson, according 
to the Guaranty Trust Company. Pernambuco, 
Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Buenos Aires, and. 
Montevideo will be called at regularly, and other 
ports as the need may be. The sailings of the 
North & South Atlantic Line between Norway and 
the east coast of South America will continue in- 
dependent of the new combine, as will also the 
new line service of the N. & S. A. L. with the west 
coast of the continent. Det Nordenfjeldske Damp- 
skibsselskab also will establish regular independent 
service with the west coast of South America. 


Between Norway anpd SovuTH 


Norway Seexs More Fue. On 

As a consequence of the high cost of coal and the 
difficulty of: getting it at any cost, Norwegian ship- 
ping interests are turning their attention to fuel 
oil. The problem at present is to provide tonnage 
for transporting the oil. The +tanks which dis- 
charge in Norway must be equipped with heating 
coils, as oil does not flow through pumps at a tem- 
perature lower than 20 degrees Celsius. 

The Norwegian branches of the Standard Oil 
Company are preparing. fuel oil stations along the 
coast with a capacity of about 30,000 tons, and by 
the autumn expect to be fully able to supply the 
demand for fuel. 

Of the tankers at present )uilding for Norway, 
one of 5,600 tons is in England and half a dozen 
of 10,000 tons are in Seattle, Washington. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 























TRADE AND SHIPPING 





The 
Transatlantic Steamship 
Company 


LTD. 





REGULAR LINES OF STEAMERS FROM 





Sweden, Norway and Denmark to South Africa, Australia (via 
Durban) 


Australia (via Suez), the Sunda Islands, the 


Persian Gulf, Senegambia, North America 


From Australia and Sunda Islands to Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark 


From South Africa to Australia 
From India to North America 


From North America to Sweden 


VYHLGALUOURALOUENEDOORDEDUONAAUTNNAA EERE 


For further particulars please apply to 


REDERIAKTIEBOLAGET TRANSATLANTIC 
GOTHENBURG , 


TELEGRAMS: NIKE, GOTHENBURG 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


